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Abraham  Lincoln's  Political 
Career  Through  1860 


Voting  in  Sangamon  County 


Excerpts  from  newspapers  and  other  sources 


From  the  files  of  the 
Lincoln  Financial  Foundation  Collection 


II.  Z£o?   z8s.  ovbt/ 


For  the  Beardttown  Ciironiclc. 

New  Salem,  Sept.  7th,  1834. 
Mb.  Editor:  • 

In  the  Journal  of  August  3Ulh,  1  see  an 
article  headed  the  "Volley  of  the  Mississippi,  or  the 
Moral  Waste,  No.  l,"aud  signed  "PeterCartwright," 
to  which  the  writer  snins  to  iarite  it  reply  from  any 
editor  or  individual.  '  , 

Now,  if  1  could  possihly  conceive  that ;  Un*  article 
was  written  with  a  view  to  aid  the  true  religion  in 
any  shape,  1  should  not  inoddle  with  it;  or,  if  1  could 
eonccive  that  it  wis  intended  to  vindicate  the  char- 
acter of  tut)  "West,"  I  should  be  the  last  to  censure  it. 
But  bciig  thoroughly  satisfied  that  it  is  wholly  a  politi- 
-calin-titfEUvTO,  and  being  equally  well satisfied  that  the 
Author  is  a  iuo.ii  abondoned  bypjcrili:  (1  will  not  say 
in  religion — for  of  this  I  protend  to  know  nothing — 
but)  u  politics,  I  venture  to  handle  it  without  re- j 
jjtnunt. 

The  first  sentence  in  the  article  that  I  shall  notice ; 
is  in  the  following  words :  "For  a   number  of  years 
pail,  the  character  of  the  citizens.)!*  liiu  Volley  of  the 
Mississippi,  has  been  assailed  and  slandered  lo  on 
extent  iicror  surpassed  in  any  ci  >  tiizeil  country.  Now, 
as  to  die   truth  of  mis  charge  of  slander,  1  know  but 
little.     This  much,  however,  1  do  know — that  when- 
ever an  eastern  man  becomes  u  candidate  for  oltice 
in  ims  country,  this  general  chaige  of  slander  is  re- 
sorted in.  with  a.  view   to  or-'iud  ce  men  ayi.ns.  nun. 
Bui  1  must  confess  mat  1  have  never  known  but  one 
•nan  f.iriy  proved  guilty  of  U,,   char;;.-;  and  l.iat  man 
»'-  .  ii-.-n/'iam-iii-  >id  uu  u:.u.t  tiuu  Peter  Can-! 
wrgnt.     lie  was  proved  guilty  in  the  follow. ng  man- 
uer:— 

Some  time  last  summer  tiie  letter  to  which  he  al- 
ludes m  lis  "Moral  Waste,"  was  discovered  in  tue 
Christian  Advocate  and  Journal,  bearing  ni>  signa- 
ture. In  this  letter,  speaking  of  this  couniry,  he 
says:—*  This  land  of  moral  desolation."  This  letier 
was  published  in  handbill  form,  and  circulated  ill 
groat  numbers  throughout  Sangamon  county,  was 
posted  upon  the  doors  of  stores  and  groceries,  .,nd 
even  read  in  public  companies  of  wnicn  lie  formed  a 
pari<j  and,  so  far  as  1  can  learn,  the  authorsjiip  w as 
never  disavowed  by  him.  1  have  not  the  letter  be- 
fore mo,  and  therefore  cannot  make  many  or  bug 
quota  ions  from  it;  but  the  short  one  1  nave  ui.de  1 
know  is  corr.  ct,  and  1  well  recollect  that  the  whole 
tenor  of  the  letier  was  in  perfect  unison  with  it. 

The  next  sentence  that  I  shall  notice  is  in  these 
voids:  "Who  are  these  mighty  men  that  write  auout 
the  poor  Heathens  in  this  Valley?"  To  this  1  an- 
swer luiit  1  cannot  say  who  they  all  are;  but  that  the 
world  has  positive  evidence  that  Peter  Cartwright  is 
•no  of  them. 

Again  be  says,  "Are  they  not  generally  found  in 
Uie  ranks  of  the  political  and  religious  aristocrats  of 
tboday," 

To  this  1  cannot  give  a  direct  answer.  However, 
if  uncle  Peter  be  a  lair  sample  of  the  clan,  I  should 
any  mey  arc. 

Again  he  says,  "Is  is  it  not  evident  to  all  informed 
observers  that  the  devil  might  get  all  the  poor 
ignorant  heathens  in  this  Valley  if  they  did  not  get 
too  money."  To  this  I  incline  to  answer  yes.  1  be- 
leivo  the  people  in  Uiis  country  are  in  some  degree 
priest  ridden.  1  also  believe,  and  if  1  am  not  badly 
mistaken  "all  informed  observers"  will  concur  in  the 
belief  but  Peter  Cartwrignt  bestrides,  more  than  any 
{bur  men  iu  the  northwestern  part  of  the  Slate. 

He  has  one  of  the  largest  and  best  improved  farms 
in  S  ingamon  county,  with  oi  her  property  in  proportion. 
And  how  his  ho  got  it?  Only  by  the  contributions 
he  has  been  able  to  levy  upon  .nd  collect  from  a 
n/icst  ridden  church.  It  will  /not  do  to  say  he  has 
•anted  it  "by  the  sweat  of  his  brow;"  for  uliliough  ue 
nay  sometimes  labor,  all  know  that  he  spends  the 


greater  part  of  his  time  in  preaching  and  election 
eering. 

.  And  then  to  hoar  him  in  electioneering  times  pub- 
licly boasting  of  mustering  his  militia,  ^lludiug  to  the 
Methodist  Church)  and  marching  and  counter-march- 
ing them  in  favor  of,  or  against  this  or  that  candidate 
—why,  this  is  not  only  hard  riding,  but  it  is  riding 
dear  otf  the  truck,  stumps,  logs  and  blackjack  bruah, 
nut  withstanding  For  a  church  or  community  to  be 
nriest  ridden  by  a  man  who  will  take  (heir  money  and 
treat  tnem  kmdly  in  return  is  bad  enough  in  all  con- 
science; hut  to  be  ridden  by  one  who  is  continually 
exposing  theotgto  ridicule  by  making  a  public  boast 
of  his  power  to  hoodwink  them,  is  insufierable. 

Again,  he  says,  "Now  I  put  this  quest  ion  to  the  so- 
ber judgment  of  every  Christian  and  enlightened  gen- 
tleiiM.i,  whether  this  conduct  is  fair,  truthful,  or  bob- 
Wit  «od  whether  these  men  ought  not  to  be  rebuked 
by  an  insulted  and  abused  community  I"  In  answer  to 
Ibis,  1  should  say, that  as  a  general  punishment,  I  think 
those  own  ought  to  be  rebuked  as  uncle  Peter  recom- 
mends; but  in  bia  particular  case,  1  would  recom- 
mend some  more  sanguinary  punishment;  for  such 
puuiabmooU  as  rebuke  will  be  forever  lost  upon  one 
of  such  superlative  hatdihoood  and  as  he  posses- 
©s— lie  ban  been  more  than  rebuked  these  twrenty  ; 
.years. 

Ag.in  he  says,  "Now  after  these  men  have  come 
Cto,  settled  down  ia  some,  flourishing  town  or  growing 
settlement  with  their  su  ones  mode  sure  to  them,  with 
all  their  travelling  expenses,  is  it  then  right  to  circu- 
late a  subscription  for  their  benefit?  -md  after  they 
have  appealad  to  the  best  feeling  of  an  uninformed 
and  abused  community,  and  obtained  their  money  for 
their  national  societies  and  agents,  is  it  then  right  to 
slander  and  misrepresent  them?"  What,  in  the  name. 
of  common  sense,  is  it  of  which  uncle  Peter  is  com- 
plaining? He  has  been  quarrelling  with — nobody 
knows  whom — half  down  thecolnmnofa  newspaper, 
because,  as  he  says,  somebody  has  misrepresented 
this  community  by  calling  it  ignorant,  &c;  when, 
suddenly  forgetting  himself,  be  calls  this  same  com- 
munity an  "tutt'n/brmed  and  abused  community". — 
That  he  should  be  heard  saying  things  that  be  does 
not  believe  himself,  I  do  not  wonder  at;  but  that  after 
hhfloog  dealing  in  duplicity,  he  should  be*  found  una- 
ble to  travel  half  way  down  the  column  of  a  newspa- 
per without  crossing  his  own  trad  is  passing  strange. 
Speaking  of  his  Advocate  letter  in  his"Moral  Waste," 
Cartwright  says,  -I  did  not  ask  for  Methodist  teachers, 
and  when  I  asked  for  those  under  the  influence  of  our 
own  church,  I  only  meant  those  that  were  opposed  lo 
American  or  National  societies,  &c."  Now  this  is 
worst  of  all. 

If  any  of  Cartwrighl's  real  friends  have  a  blush 
left,  now  is  the  time  to  use  it.  He  did  not  ask  for 
Methodist  teachers!  Will  any  man  risk  his  reputa- 
tion for  common  sense  by  pretending  to  believe  this? 
Mark  the  circumstances.  He  was  writing  to  the  edi- 
tor o.  the  only  Methodist  periodical  published  in  the 
nation — a  paper  seldomly  opened  by  any  but  Metho- 
dists— so  much  so  that  although  the  biter  had  been 
published  some  considerable  time,  and  the  piper  had 
many  subscribers  in  Sanginaon  county,  so  fir  as  I  can 
learn,  no  eye,  save  that  of  a  Methodist  ever  beheld 
it  till  the  editor  of  the  Pioneer,  through  the  medium  ol 
his  exchange  list,  1  suppose,  discovered  it  and  repub 
lisJit  d  a  part  of  it. 

Does  this  look  like  a  general  invitation  to  all  who 
were  opposed  to  American  or  Nation  il  Societies? — 
To  me  it  appears  a  general  invitation  to  particular 
iud.viduals — some  tiling  of  a  public  coll  made  in  a  pri- 
vate way. 

Bui  this  is  not  all — "These  teachers  were  asked 
of  tin  older  Si  ties  and  conferences" — mark  the  word 
conferences.  Now  J  may  be  mistaken,  but  if  I 
am  noi,  no  church  except  the  inothod-si  has  the 
word  conference  in  iis  whole  eclinical  vocabulary.  I 
will  here  venture  a  legal  opinion:  If  asking  for  metho- 
dist  teacuers  were  a  cumc  of  tiie  magnitude  of  hoini 


CKle,nOMal  Uartwt  ^ru's  gentleoM  u  of  Uie  b.u, could 
be  nun.i    Me,  intelligent  a  hd  learned  enough  to  save 

Mill    Hit!  Ii.ilur — (no  iusiiiu  .linn.-*   ilii1    il)o 

said  neck  tvt't  iii'ia\ea.Miiha    t..te.)     si  bivube-i 
Ure  said,  I  huvo  not"  die  Advocate  letter  before  inn, 
neidier  can  I    r<.colleci    wliat    Cartwrighl    said   in  it, I 
about  A. i. ci. can  and  X  itional  societies,  or  whether 
be  m  J  any  thing.     1  .in,  however  con  tide  u  t  lie  said  | 
nothing    against   them;    .>nd  1  well  recollect,  lie,  in 
terms  Cougr.iiul  ited  tue  editor  upon  a  Lit.  accession 
of  members  to  the  Tempi  ranee  Society. 

A  few  inor  words  and  I  shnll  have  done.  The  sum 
latum  of  mis  in  liter  is  this:  None  has  -i  gro  iter  thirst 
lor  political  disiiuciion  thau  Peter  C.triwhght.  When 
.1.  M  ioie  as  Advocate  letter  lie  h  d  no  intention  th  t 
any  western  man,  save  probably  a  few  of  Ins  militia 
sjhiuid  see  n. •  but,  unfortunately,  ii  was  discovered. 
i'.ni  was  a  trying  tune  with  Peter.  lie  Sj\v,  as  any 
man  might  haw  seen,  Uui  the  i  diet  of  thin  letter  was 
faeumiig  .t-elf  upon  his  poltical  prospects  with  the 
benumbing  embrace  of  an  incubus,  and  weighing 
Hum  -io.ni  w  1 1  die  weight  of  a  mountain.  Then  came 
Ilia  MMonl  VV.isie,"  which  is  nothing  more  nor  Jess, 
than  n  effort  to  snake  otf  the  cried  of  die  Advocate 
letter.  But  it  is  a  failure.  He  w. II  have  to  shake 
again. 

Poor  ghost  of  ambition!  He  must  hare  two  sols  of  j 
op, uiuus,  one  lor  his  religious,  and  one  for  his  political 
friends;  and  to  plat  them  together  siuoodily,  presents 
a  task  to  winch  his  feverish  brain  is  incompe.lent.-r 
Let  die  Advocate  letter  and  the  "Moral  Waste,  No. 
P  he  presented  to  an  intelligent  stranger,  and  he 
.old  that  they  are  the  productions  of  the  samo  man, 
and  he  will  be  much  puzzled  to  decide  whether  the 
anther  is  greater  fool  or  knave;  although  ho  may 
readily  see  that  be  has  but  few  rivals  in  cither  capa- 
city. 

'SAMUEL  HILL. 


Lincoln  Didn't  Vote  for 
Himself;  Followed  Custom 
By  Supporting  Opponent 


s  ?.  /  *     .  > 

Abraham  Lincoln,  like  the  politi- 
cians of  his  day,  didn't  vote  for 
himself. 

Dr.  Benjamin  P.  Thomas,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  the  Abraham  Lin- 
coln association,  today  summarized 
a  study  of  the  Sangamon  county  poll 
books  from  1831   to  1849  by  saying: 

"The  evidence  shows  that  Lincoln 
was  a  party  regular. 

"On  one  or  two  occasions  in  his 
earlier  career,  when  party  lines  were 
still  indefinite,  he  either  voted  for 
friends  who  were  running  on  the 
rival  ticket  or  refrained  from  voting 
against  them. 

"But  after  the  solidification  of 
party  lines  his  vote  was  strictly  par- 
tisan. With  the  exception  of  his  re- 
fusal to  vote  in  1843,  he  violated 
party  regularity  only  in  the  case  of 
his  own  candidacies,  when,  in  con- 
formity with  the  custom  of  that  time, 
he  cast  a  courtesy  vote  for  the  oppo- 
sition instead  of  voting  for  himself." 

There  was  no  secret  balloting  in 
'Illinois  a  century  ago  and  the  elec-1 
tion  clerks  marked  down  the  vote, 
announced  publicly  by  each  man,  on 
large  sheets  of  paper.  Most  of  the 
poll  sheets  have  been   preserved. 

The  Abraham  Lincoln  association, 
which  sponsors  historical'  research 
into  the  life  of  the  rail-splitting 
president,  is  one  of  three  organiza- 
tions that  will  hold  ceremonies  here 
Monday  and  Tuesday  in  observing 
the  126th  anniversary  of  Lincoln's 
birth. 

Dr.  Thomas  cited  the  1846  elec- 
tion, which  sent  Lincoln  to  congress 
for  his  only  term,  as  an  instance 
where,  through  an  apparent  combi- 
nation of  courtesy  and  modesty,  the 
rival  candidate  got  the  vote. 

The  records  in  the  local  court  house 
show  that  Lincoln,  a  whig,  voted  for 
the  Rev.  Peter  Cartwright,  a  well- 
known  Methodist  circuit-rider,  who 
ran  second  high  as  the  democratic 
candidate.  Lincoln  didn't  need  his 
oWn  vote,  having  "the  unprecedented 
majority  of  1,262  votes  over  both 
opponents." 

Research  by  Dr.  Thomas  showed 
that: 

Lincoln's  first  vote  of  which  there 
is  a  record  was  cast  at  New  Salem 
on  Aug.  1,  1831. 

Lincoln  first  served  as  an  election 
clerk  on  Sept.  20  of  th  efollowing 
year.  Thomas  said  the  poll  books 
disprove  a  tradition  that  the  young 
frontiersman,    who    could    "make    a 


only   for   constables   and   justices   of 
the  peace. 

The  legislature  provided  for  secret 
balloting  in  1849  and  there  is  no 
evidence  of  how  Lincoln  voted  during 
the  years  in  which  he  rose  to  a  po- 
sition of  prominence  in  the  new 
republican  party  and  was  elected  to 
the  presidency. 


few  rabbit  tracks"  in  writing,  was  a 
clerk  at  his  first  election.  Lincoln 
acted  as  an  election  clerk  several 
times,  usually  getting  a  dollar  for  his 
services. 
In     1843,     Thomas     said,     Lincoln 

failed   to  get   Whig   support   for   the 
congressional   nomination    and    voted 
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The  Political  Life  Of  New  Salem,  Illinois 


Lincoln's  earliest  political  surroundings  have  always 
somewhat  baffled  scholars.  The  reasons  for  this  are  many 
and  varied.  Inadequate  documentation  and  Whiggery's 
marginal  existence  as  almost  a  subculture  in  Democratic 
Illinois  are  two  factors.  A  third,  perhaps  more  important,  is 
the  unpopularity  of  the  Whig  party  among  historians.  Much 
of  the  best  work  on  Lincoln  was  produced  at  a  time  when 
historians  were  prejudiced  against  the  Whigs.  Most  writers 
liked  Lincoln  well  enough,  but  they  disliked  the  party  to 
which  he  devoted  the  greater  part  of  his  political  life  (he  was  a 
Whig  twice  as  long  as  he  was  a  Republican). 

Only  recently  have  historians  come  to  have  a  greater 
appreciation  for  the  importance,  one  might  almost  say  the 
vision,  of  the  Whig  party.  G.S.  Boritt  comes  immediately  to 
mind  for  those  who  work  in  the  Lincoln  field,  but  there  are 
others,  such  as  Daniel  Walker  Howe,  who  have  been  giving 
the  Whigs  a  fairer  shake.  This  new  work  has  gained  attention 
and  made  historians  think.  It  has  not  yet  stemmed  the  tide, 
and  more  students  should  be  reevaluating  Lincoln's  early 
political  environment. 

All  in  all,  the  effect  of  the  modern  unpopularity  of  Whiggery 
on  the  study  of  Lincoln's  early  career  has  been  to  keep  the 
number  of  such  studies  small  and  to  emphasize  Lincoln's 
personal  popularity.  Nowhere  has  this  emphasis  been  more 
pronounced  than  in  the  work  on  Lincoln  in  New  Salem. 

Studies  of  New  Salem  rarely  focus  on  the  political  life  of  the 
town  in  which  Lincoln  forged  his  early  career.  Historians 
have  generally  shied  away  from  characterizing  the  town  as 
Whig  or  Democratic.  Most  say  only  that  it  was  democratic 
(with  a  small  "d")  and  that  this  openness  accounts  for 


Lincoln's  opportunity  to  have  a  political  career  despite  his 
"defective"  education,  his  inability  to  settle  into  a  successful 
vocation,  and  his  penniless  and  debt-ridden  economic  status. 
The  beginnings  of  Lincoln's  career  in  the  Illinois  legislature 
seem  to  represent  a  triumph  of  personal  popularity  and  of  the 
American  political  system.  That  it  was  also  a  triumph  of  one 
political  party  over  another  rarely  gains  mention,  much  less 
careful  consideration. 

Here  inadequate  documentation  is  not  a  problem.  The 
opportunity  to  understand  Lincoln's  political  career  before 
the  1850s  is  probably  greater  than  for  any  other  of  America's 
political  giants.  Illinois's  voters  showed  their  preference  at 
the  polls  orally,  and  clerks  carefully  marked  how  each  citizen 
voted.  Therefore,  we  know  in  Lincoln's  case  precisely — by 
name — who  voted  for  him  and  against  him.  Knowledge  like 
this  is  unobtainable  even  for  twentieth-century  politicians  or 
contemporary  elections.  We  know  for  sure  who  voted  for 
Lincoln,  something  we  can  never  know  in  the  cases  of 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  Franklin  Roosevelt,  or 
even  Ronald  Reagan. 

Who  Voted  for  Lincoln? 

The  records  do  not  exist  for  every  precinct  in  every  election, 
but  a  substantial  number  have  survived.  The  poll  books  for 
the  election  of  August  1,  1836,  in  New  Salem  precinct  still 
exist.  Lincoln  was  running  for  reelection  to  the  Illinois  House 
of  Representatives.  Sangamon  County,  of  which  New  Salem 
was  still  a  part,  was  to  choose  seven  Representatives,  and 
each  voter  could  vote  for  as  many  as  seven  House  candidates. 
Voters  also  chose  a  Congressman,  a  state  senator,  and 
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FIGURE  1.  Map  of  Lincoln'8  home  town  from  1831  to  1837. 
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various  county  officials.  For  this  election,  incidentally,  there 
were  two  New  Salem  precinct  polling  places,  a  fact  not 
previously  mentioned  in  the  literature.  Only  one  of  them  was 
in  tiny  New  Salem  proper.  The  other  was  outside  of  the  town, 
probably  to  the  west  and  perhaps  to  the  northwest.  Both 
polling  places  drew  voters  from  a  wide  area,  and  the  polling 
.  in  New  Salem  itself  attracted  many  more  than  the  25  to 
"\   \  oters  who  lived  in  the  town. 

The  New  Salem  poll  books  show  that  it  was  a  Whig  town. 
John  Todd  Stuart,  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  United  States 
House  of  Representatives,  gained  86  votes  to  Democrat 
William  L  May's  59,  In  the  race  for  the  state  senate,  Whig  Job 
Fletcher  outpolled  Democrat  Moses  K.  Anderson  73  to  67.  In 
the  races  for  the  lower  house,  five  of  the  seven  Whigs  gained 
more  votes  than  any  Democrat.  Lincoln  led  the  pack  with  a 
whopping  107  votes  from  the  145  voters  who  came  to  the 
polling  place.  He  was  followed  by  William  Elkin  with  84, 
Ninian  W.  Edwards  with  84,  John  Dawson  with  82,  Dan  Stone 
with  81,  Robert  L.  Wilson  with  69,  and  Andrew  McCormick 
with  67.  Lincoln  students,  of  course,  recognize  these  as 
members  of  the  Long  Nine.  Thomas  Wynne  led  the  unsuccess- 
ful Democrats  with  71  votes.  He  was  a  local  man,  and  no  other 
Democrat  topped  any  Whig's  votes  in  New  Salem. 

Thus  the  New  Salem  poll  books  also  reveal  Lincoln's 
immense  local  personal  popularity,  a  factor  properly  noted  by 
historians  of  the  past.  One  should  not  ignore  the  partisan  cast 
of  New  Salem,  however.  The  peculiar  system  of  voting  on 
many  candidates  to  represent  Sangamon  County  in  the 
legislature  allowed  for  considerable  ticket-splitting.  Likewise, 
the  rather  tentative  nature  of  party  formation  in  Illinois  at 
this  date  meant  that  the  discipline  or  regularity  of  the  voters 
was  weaker  than  it  would  be  in  the  1840s,  when  ticket- 
splitting  became  rare.  Richard  P.  McCormick,  the 
outstanding  expert  on  the  formation  of  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  parties  characterizes  the  party  situation  in 
Illinois  before  1835  as  "chaos."  Preparation  for  the  1836 
Presidential  election  served  to  coalesce  the  voters  somewhat 
and  saw  the  Democrats  institute  a  convention  system  for 
nominations.  The  op- 
position to  the  Demo- 
crats was  still  only 
loosely  organized  and 
did  not  put  together  a 
modern  party  organi- 
zation until  about 
1840.  Thus  the  degree 
of  parts-  regularity  in 
New  Salem  was  sub- 
stantial under  the 
conditions.  One  might 
say  that  in  1836  there 
were  about  80  Whigs 
and  about  60  Demo- 
crats. 

Modern-day  visi- 
tors to  New  Salem 
State  Park  might  get 
a  new  feeling  about 
the  quaint  pioneer  vil- 
lage as  they  meander 
through  it  by  keeping 
in  mind  the  Whiggish 
cast  of  the  town  itself. 
Of  course,  the  recon- 
structed village  does 
not  represent  the 
town  at  one  particular 
time.  It  represents  a 
sort  of  average  of  a 
six-year  period.  Dif- 
ferent people  lived  in 
the  log  houses  at  dif- 
ferent times,  and  it  is 
not  possible  to  identi- 
fy the  politics  of  all  its 
inhabitants. 

enter- 
ing the  village  from 
one    first 


encounters  Henry  Onstot's  cabin.  In  1836  he  voted  for  Stuart, 
Lincoln,  and  the  other  six  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house.  The  Trent  brothers'  cabin  to  the  south  was  full  of 
Democrats.  Alexander,  Henry,  and  William  Trent  voted  for 
May  and,  with  one  exception,  for  the  Democratic  candidates 
for  the  lower  house.  Alexander  Trent,  a  veteran  of  Lincoln's 
company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War,  split  his  ticket  to  vote  for  his 
old  captain.  Joshua  Miller  and  John  A.  "Jack"  Kelso  married 
sisters  and  lived  in  a  double  house  north  of  Onstot's  cooper 
shop.  Both  men  were  Whigs.  Martin  Waddell,  the  hatter,  lived 
next  door  to  Miller's  blacksmith  shop.  Waddell  was  also  a 
Whig.  To  the  south  of  these  residences  lay  Robert  Johnson's 
cabin,  Isaac  Guliher's  cabin,  and  Mentor  Graham's 
schoolhouse.  Johnson,  a  wheelwright  and  cabinetmaker, 
voted  Whig.  Guliher  did  not  vote;  perhaps  he  had  moved  on 
from  New  Salem.  Graham  lived  outside  town,  but  he  came  to 
town  to  vote  for  Stuart,  Lincoln,  and  five  Whig  candidates  for 
the  lower  house.  He  also  voted  for  Thomas  Wynne,  a 
Democrat,  for  the  state  legislature. 

Isaac  Burner  did  not  vote  in  New  Salem  in  1836.  Alexander 
Ferguson,  who  had  succeeded  Peter  Lukins  as  the  local 
shoemaker,  was  a  Democrat.  The  town's  leading 
businessman  Samuel  Hill,  Dartmouth-educated  Dr.  John 
Allen,  and  Dr.  Francis  Regnier  were  Whigs.  The  rest  of  the 
cabins  on  the  east  side  of  town  were  shops  except  the  old 
Herndon  cabin,  the  occupants  of  which  in  1836  are  unknown. 

The  Myth  of  the  Clary's  Grove  Boys 

The  other  New  Salem  precinct  in  1836  was  less  solidly 
Whig.  Lincoln  got  50  of  its  76  votes,  but  May  edged  Stuart,  40 
to  34.  In  this  area  of  Sangamon  County,  Lincoln's  personal 
popularity  did  triumph  over  local  political  preference.  The 
names  of  the  voters  at  this  unlocated  poll  include  many  of 
those  associated  with  the  Clary's  Grove,  Concord,  and 
Sandridge  areas. 

A  special  mythology  surrounds  these  residents  of  New 
Salem's  outskirts.  The  "Clary's  Grove  boys,"  as  they  are 
called,  were  representatives  of  what  some  historians  call  the 
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FIGURE  2.  Joshua  Miller's  reconstructed  blacksmith  shop  in  New  Salem. 
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first  frontier.  They  were  rough,  fun-loving,  and  boisterous 
men  of  rather  unsteady  habits.  Lincoln,  the  artisans,  doctors, 
and  businessmen  of  New  Salem  were  men  of  the  more  settled 
second  frontier.  Lincoln's  ability  to  capture  the  friendship  of 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  has  always  gained  considerable 
attention  from  his  biographers.  First,  it  really  was  important. 
As  members  of  his  company  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in  1832, 
the  Clary's  Grove  boys  had  a  hand  in  Lincoln's  first  political 
success:  his  election  as  captain  of  the  unit.  Second,  the  way  he 
gained  their  respect — the  famous  wrestling  match  with  Jack 
Armstrong — is  the  anecdotal  stuff  of  which  readable 
biographies  are  made.  Unlike  some  important  events,  this  one 
offers  the  bonus  of  making  a  good  story. 

Finally,  Lincoln's  friendship  with  the  Clary's  Grove  boys 
has  been  the  focus  of  much  attention  because  of  the  peculiar 
importance  of  the  American  West  to  historians  in  the  period 
when  much  of  the  great  writing  on  Lincoln  occurred.  In  the 
1890s,  Frederick  Jackson  Turner's  "frontier  thesis"  identified 
American  democracy  and  individualism  with  the  West.  The 
frontier  was  supposed  to  be  the  cutting  edge  of  the  experience 
that  made  America,  America  and  not  a  pale  imitation  of  the 
European  culture  from  which  most  Americans  stemmed.  For 
Lincoln  to  capture  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  Clary's  Grove 
boys  was  vital  to  the  process  by  which  he  maintained  his 
status  as  the  ideal  American  statesman  to  most  historians. 
This  showed  that,  despite  Lincoln's  choice  of  the  law  as  a 
vocation  and  his  political  and  personal  friendships  with 
bankers  and  businessmen,  he  was  linked  to  the  vital 
experience  that  forged  American  democracy. 

Scholarship  has  moved  on  since  those  times,  and  the 
frontier  experience  has  greatly  diminished  in  importance  in 
the  works  of  American  history.  The  residue  of  this  once 
important  story  remains  in  Lincoln  biographies.  Oscar  and 
Lilian  Handlin's  recent  Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Union 
notes  that  Lincoln  was  "Equally  at  ease  with  the  boys  in  the 
Clary's  Grove  gang  and  with  the  Reverend  Cameron."  A  more 
important  book,  Stephen  B.  Oates's  fine  With  Malice  Toward 
None:  The  Life  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  carries  the  idea  a  bit 
farther.  Describing  Lincoln's  campaign  for  the  legislature  in 
1836,  Oates  says,  "On  the  campaign  trail,  Jack  Armstrong 
and  the  Clary  Grove  boys  sang  Lincoln's  praises  and  helped 
keep  order  at  his  political  rallies."  Oates  merely  states 
explicitly  what  is  implied  in  most  of  the  Lincoln  literature 
that  preceded  his  book. 

Jack  Armstrong  may  have  campaigned  in  1836,  but  he  did 
not  vote,  either  in  the  state  election  in  August  or  in  the 
national  election  in  November.  And  the  Clarys  were  certainly 
Democrats.  John,  Spencer,  and  Zack  Clary  voted  in  the  New 
Salem  precinct  in  1836.  Spencer  and  Zack  voted  for  William  L. 
May  and  for  the  seven  Democrats  seeking  seats  in  the  Illinois 
House.  John  Clary  split  his  ticket,  voting  for  Stuart,  Lincoln, 
and  three  other  Whig  aspirants  to  the  legislature  as  well  as  for 
four  Democrats  running  for  the  legislature.  The  Clarys  voted 
in  the  poll  outside  New  Salem.  The  other  families  associated 
with  the  Clarys  have  never  been  precisely  identified,  and  the 
Clarys  and  Armstrongs  may  not  have  spoken  for  all  the 
"boys."  Nevertheless,  this  is  not  the  stuff  of  which  loyal 
campaign  workers  are  made,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that 
the  Armstrongs  and  Clarys  were  no  part  of  Lincoln's  canvass 
for  the  Illinois  House  of  Representatives  in  1836.  Politically, 
Lincoln  was  much  more  at  home  on  the  streets  of  New  Salem 
than  in  Clary's  Grove. 

Whigs  and  Democrats  in  the  Developing  West 

New  Salem  was  solidly  Whig.  In  the  Presidential  election 
the  following  November,  the  town's  voters  gave  65  votes  to 
Hugh  Lawson  White  and  only  34  to  Martin  Van  Buren  (only 
one  poll  book  for  the  precinct  exists).  Dr.  Allen,  Caleb  Carman 
(at  whose  house,  probably  the  Trents'  former  home,  the  poll 
was  located),  Robert  Johnson,  Jack  Kelso,  Lincoln,  Joshua 
Miller,  Dr.  Regnier,  and  Martin  Waddell  voted  for  White. 
Alexander  Ferguson  and  the  Trents  (who  had  apparently 
moved  outside  town)  voted  Democratic.  Mentor  Graham,  who 
also  resided  outside  New  Salem,  voted  Whig. 

Lincoln  left  New  Salem  for  Springfield  before  the  next 
election.  In  1838  he  again  ran  successfully  for  the  Illinois 
legislature.  New  Salem  had  changed.  Its  citizens  shared  with 
most  other  residents  of  northwestern  Sangamon  County  a 
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FIGURE  3.  New  Yorker  Martin  Van  Buren's  lack  of 
popularity  in  the  West  spurred  Whig  organization  in 
1836. 

desire  to  form  a  new  county  with,  of  course,  a  new  county  seat. 
Lincoln  and  the  rest  of  the  Long  Nine,  busy  with  internal 
improvements  bills  and  the  drive  to  move  the  state  capital  to 
Springfield,  were  unresponsive.  New  Salem's  residents 
registered  their  dismay  at  the  polls  in  1838.  The  Whigs  lost 
ignominiously.  Lincoln  led  the  Whig  candidates  for  the  lower 
house  of  the  legislature  with  a  paltry  31  votes  out  of  122 
(almost  double  the  total  of  any  other  Whig  candidate  for  the 
Illinois  House  but  not  even  a  third  of  what  the  Democratic 
candidates  got).  Even  Lincoln's  local  popularity  could  not 
overcome  the  disappointment  of  New  Salem's  citizens.  John 
Todd  Stuart,  who  was  immune  from  the  county-division 
conflict  in  Washington,  ran  ahead  of  Lincoln  with  39  votes 
but  well  behind  his  Democratic  opponent,  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  who  gained  81  votes.  A  few  remained  faithful  to 
Lincoln  (Waddell,  Kelso,  Carman,  Miller,  and  Graham),  but 
even  they  split  their  tickets,  usually  voting  for  Democrats  for 
the  other  legislative  seats.  Feeling  for  division  of  the  county 
all  but  obliterated  party  regularity. 

Lincoln  was  gone  from  New  Salem  by  then,  and  his 
popularity  and  that  of  the  Whig  party  in  the  rest  of  Sangamon 
County  swept  him  to  victory  anyway.  It  is  the  experience 
before  1838  that  is  important,  and  it  really  is  important.  This 
is  not  a  quaint  exercise  meant  to  add  some  of  the  bright  color 
of  partisanship  to  your  next  tour  of  New  Salem  State  Park, 
though  lack  of  attention  to  party  politics  is  a  notable  failing  of 
historical  reconstructions,  which  usually  ignore  partisanship 
for  the  sake  of  a  bland  patriotism.  This  is  a  step  in  the 
reconstruction  of  Lincoln's  early  political  environment. 

That  environment  is  looking  more  Whiggish  every  day.  We 
know  that  Lincoln's  father  was  a  Whig  and  that  his  cousin 
was  a  Whig.  We  now  know  that  the  village  in  which  he  chose 
to  make  his  independent  way  in  the  world  was  Whig.  There  is 
no  anomaly  in  Lincoln's  affiliation  with  the  Whig  party.  The 
tendency  to  associate  the  frontier  with  democracy  and 
democracy  with  the  Democratic  party  is  a  hangover  from  the 
days  when  the  West  was  thought  to  be  the  key  to  the  American 
experience.  Lincoln  was  a  son  of  America's  frontier,  all  right, 
but  the  West  was  politically  and  socially  complex.  When 
Lincoln  moved  to  New  Salem,  he  left  his  Whig  home  for  a 
Whig  town. 
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THE  WHIG  FAITHFUL  IN  SPRINGFIELD 


When  Abraham  Lincoln  left  New  Salem  for  Springfield  in 
1837,  he  left  one  Whig  town  for  another.  The  Whigs  of  central 
Illinois  would  be  Lincoln's  major  preoccupation  for  over  two 
decades.  As  late  as  1858,  he  was  fighting  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
for  the  votes  of  the  "Old  Whigs,"  then  thought  to  constitute  the 
essential  swing  vote  in  Illinois's  senatorial  contest.  Illinois  no 
longer  had  oral  voting  after  1848,  and  studying  the  Whigs  in 
the  1850s  is  a  matter  of  inference,  correlation,  and  guesswork. 
The  poll  books  of  the  1840s,  however,  allow  historians  to  find 
out  who  Illinois's  Whigs  really  were. 

Since  the  poll  books  list  voters  by  name  and  note  their  votes, 
it  is  possible  to  draw  up  a  list  of  the  Whigs  in  Springfield.  By 
searching  for  their  names  in  the  census  records  of  Sangamon 
County,  one  can  discover  the  age,  place  of  birth,  occupation, 
value  of  real  estate,  and  (to  some  extent)  location  of  these 
Whigs.  It  is  a  de- 
cidedly laborious 
undertaking  and 
not  without  its  own 
elements  of  impre- 
cision. The  census 
occurred  only  at 
ten-year  intervals. 
Elections  occurred 
throughout  the  de- 
cades, and  it  is  no 
mean  feat  to  find 
voters  in  a  census 
taken  two  or  three 
or  more  years  be- 
fore or  after  the 
election.  Chirogra- 
phy  adds  madden- 
ing obstacles  to  the 
path  of  the  student 
of  voting.  The 
clerks  who  re- 
corded the  voters' 
names  sometimes 
wrote  legibly  and 
sometimes  did  not. 
From  election  to 
election,  they  iden- 
tified the  same 
voter  differently. 
The    "Caleb    Bur- 
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FIGURE  1.  An  illustrator's  depiction  of  a  Whig  rally  in  1840  (from  James 


Baldwin's  Abraham  Lincoln:  A  True  Life). 

chell"  of  1848  is  pretty  clearly  the  "C.  Burchell"  of  1846  and  the 
"Caleb  Burchatt"  of  the  1850  census,  but  what  does  one  make  of 
the  many  John  Smiths?  Is  "Jo  Smith"  also  "J.M.  Smith"?  The 
census  taker  adds  still  another  batch  of  penmanship,  incon- 
sistency, and  idiosyncrasy  in  recording  names  and  initials.  All 
forms  of  voting  analysis  have  their  pitfalls,  and  the  poll  books 
at  least  offer  a  way  to  know  how  the  individuals  in  Lincoln's 
Springfield  voted.  It  seems  well  worth  the  effort. 

An  analysis  of  the  congressional  elections  in  Springfield  in 
1843,  1846,  and  1848  provides  us  our  first  really  intimate 


glimpse  of  the  voting  behavior  which  most  affected  Lincoln's 
life.  This  Lincoln  Lore  will  focus  on  what  might  be  called  per- 
sistent Whig  voters  in  Lincoln's  Springfield.  By  comparing  the 
lists  of  Whig  voters  in  the  three  elections  with  each  other,  I  have 
found  those  voters  who  voted  for  the  Whig  candidate  for  Con- 
gress at  least  twice  in  those  three  elections  and  who  never  voted 
any  other  way.  Nineteenth-century  voters  were  notoriously 
regular  and  rarely  switched  parties,  so  this  latter  qualification 
excludes  only  a  few  voters  who  switched  parties  or  who 
scratched  both  parties'  congressional  candidates  while  voting 
for  minor  offices. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  qualification  does  exclude  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  from  the  list.  He  was  so  miffed  in  1843  at  John 
Hardin's  nomination  for  Congress  that  he  voted  for  minor 
offices  but  did  not  state  a  preference  for  Hardin  or  his  Demo- 
cratic opponent, 
James  A.  Mc- 
Dougall.  In  1848 
Lincoln  was  in 
Washington,  serv- 
ing his  own  con- 
gressional term, 
and  he  failed  to 
vote  in  the  election 
which  made  Dem- 
ocrat Thomas  L. 
Harris  Lincoln's 
successor  in  the 
House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. There- 
fore, Lincoln  did 
not  vote  twice  in 
these  three  elec- 
tions for  the  Whig 
candidate  for  Con- 
gress, and  he  fails 
to  be  a  persistent 
Whig  voter  by  the 
technical  stan- 
dards of  this  study. 
Lincoln's  case 
also  provides  an 
example  of  the 
problems  involved 
in  using  the  cen- 
sus. In  the  1850 
census,  the  one  used  for  this  study,  Lincoln  is  listed  as  a  forty- 
year-old  attorney-at-law,  born  in  Kentucky.  The  census  taker 
made  no  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  real  estate.  Because 
Lincoln  eventually  became  a  famous  man,  we  know  a  great 
deal  about  him — including  the  fact  that  by  1850  he  owned  his 
home  and  the  lot  it  sat  on  as  well  as  other  property.  Without  this 
special  knowledge,  however,  one  would  have  to  list  Lincoln  as  a 
voter  with  no  real  estate.  The  census  is  inaccurate  in  this  case 
and  likely  so  in  others.  It  is,  however,  the  best  evidence  at  hand 
for  the  myriads  of  more  obscure  Whigs  in  Springfield. 
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The  three  elections  used  for  this  study  showed  the  following 
results  in  Sangamon  County: 

John  J.  Hardin  (W) 
1843    2898  1694 


James  A.  McDougall  (D)  Other 
1190  14 


Abraham  Lincoln  i\Y> 
1535 


Peter  Cartwright  (D)      Othe 
845  14 

Thomas  L.  Harris  fD) 
1386 


■.sir    2394 

Stephen  T.  Logan  |  W) 
1848     3035  L649 

For  comparison,  the  results  of  the  Presidential  elections  in 
Sangamon  County  in  the  same  period  were: 

.:.'   William  H.  Harrison  <\Y)    Martin  Van  Buren  (D) 


1840    .;--i:'  2000 

Henry  Clay    W 
1S44      -   B  1837 

Zaeharx  Taylor  (W) 
326  1943 


1249 

James  K.  Polk  (D) 
1371 

Lewis  Cass  (D) 
1336 


Other 

47 


1848 

Springfield's  totals  for  the  three  congressional  contests  were: 

Total       John  J.  Hardin  t\V)      Jame 
1843     12   -  727 

Abraham  Lincoln  (\V) 
'.sip     1383 


A.  McDougall  (D)  Other 
473  8 


919 
Stephen  T.  Logan  (W) 

sss 


Peter  Cartwright  (D) 
450 

Thomas  L.  Harris  (D) 
665 


Other 
14 


1848    1553 

One  page  of  the  1S43  poll  books  is  missing,  leaving  the  names 
and  votes  of  29  voters  in  that  election  a  mystery. 

Of  the  Springfield  citizens  who  voted  for  the  Whig  candidate 
for  Congress  in  1S43, 1846.  and  1848,  352  were  persistent  Whig 
voters.  Of  those  352. 103  were  not  listed  in  the  1850  census  or  in 
John  C.  Powers's  History  of  the  Early  Settlers  of  Sangamon 
County.  Illinois.  Some  information  was  available  on  249  of  the 
persistent  Whig  voters  in  Springfield's  congressional  elections, 
but  age.  place  of  birth,  occupation,  and  value  of  real  estate  were 
not  available  for  all  of  these  (because  of  omissions  in  the  census 
or  lack  of  information  in  Powers's  book).  In  order  to  describe 
these  voters,  one  needs  to  define  a  group  of  Springfield  citizens 
for  comparison.  A  similar  group  of  persistent  Democratic 
voters  was  established.  Of  the  Springfield  citizens  who  voted 
for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  in  1843,  1846,  and 
1848. 160  were  persistent  Democratic  voters,  that  is,  voted  twice 
or  more  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Congress  and  did  not 
vote  for  the  Whig  candidate  in  any  of  the  three  elections. 
Among  the  persistent  Democrats,  101  could  be  located  in  the 
1850  census  or  in  Powers's  work.  Full  information  was  not 
available  on  all  of  these,  either. 

What,  then,  were  the  Whigs  like?  Of  the  245  Whigs  and  92 
Democrats  in  the  study  for  whom  information  on  place  of  birth 
was  available,  the  voters  were  distributed  thus: 


Place  of  Birth 

Whigs 

Democrats 

Alabama 

1 

0 

Canada 

2 

1 

Connecticut 

6 

2 

Delaware 

2 

1 

England 

4 

1 

Illinois 

14 

2 

Indiana 

3 

2 

Ireland 

3 

12 

Kentucky 

53 

15 

Maine 

0 

2 

Maryland 

8 

3 

Massachusetts 

16 

0 

Missouri 

2 

0 

New  Hampshire 

1 

1 

New  Jersey- 

17 

4 

New  York 

21 

10 

North  Carolina 

8 

4 

Ohio 

11 

4 

Pennsylvania 

20 

11 

Scotland 

3 

1 

South  Carolina 

3 

2 

Tennessee 

6 

4 

Virginia 

35 

10 

:  rroont 

6 

0 

Persistent  Whig  voters  in  Springfield,  by  contrast  with  per- 
sistent Democratic  voters,  were  (1)  more  likely  to  have  come 
from  Kentucky  or  Virginia,  <2)  much  less  likely  to  be  Irish, 
(3)  slightly  less  likely  to  hail  from  slave  states  other  than  Vir- 


ginia or  Kentucky,  and  (4)  more  likely  to  hail  from  New  En- 
gland. All  of  these  conclusions  are  consistent  with  other  studies 
of  the  differences  between  Whigs  and  Democrats  except  num- 
ber 1.  This  is  intriguing,  especially  in  light  of  the  importance  of 
Kentuckians  in  the  early  settlement  and  formation  of  Illinois. 
A  substantial  number  of  those  who  gave  Virginia  as  their  birth- 
place had  probably  spent  some  time  in  Kentucky  before  settling 
in  Illinois.  The  pattern  of  migration  from  Virginia  to  Kentucky 
to  Illinois  was  common,  and  an  institutional  effect  of  it  was  the 
custom  of  oral  voting  itself.  Oral  voting  persisted  in  Virginia 
until  1867  and  in  Kentucky  until  1891.  Somehow,  those  Ken- 
tuckians who  migrated  to  central  Illinois  were  more  likely  to 
become  Whigs  than  Democrats.  This  suggests  that  the  impor- 
tance of  Lincoln's  roots  cannot  be  overestimated.  Born  in  Ken- 
tucky, Lincoln  courted  women  born  in  Kentucky,  joined  law 
partnerships  with  three  Kentuckians,  married  a  Kentuclrian, 
had  a  Kentuckian  as  his  best  friend,  and  voted  as  other  Ken- 
tuckians in  central  Illinois  tended  to  vote. 

Breaking  the  voters  down  by  occupation  tends  to  show  more 
similarities  than  differences  between  Whigs  and  Democrats. 
The  reason  for  this  is  probably  the  factor  of  persistence  in  vot- 
ing. Those  who  voted  more  steadily  than  their  peers  were  ob- 
viously a  steadier  lot  in  what  we  might  call  their  "lifestyle" 
today.  The  occupations  listed  in  the  census  ranged  from  book 
binders  to  speculators,  carriage  trimmers  to  confectioners,  and 
clock  pedlars  to  mayors.  Using  the  categories  suggested  by 
Merle  Curti  in  The  Making  of  an  American  Community:  A 
Case  Study  of  Democracy  in  a  Frontier  County,  as  modified  by 
Don  Harrison  Doyle  in  The  Social  Order  of  a  Frontier  Com- 
munity: Jacksonville,  Illinois,  1825-70,  one  finds  an  occupation 
distribution  for  persistent  voters  as  follows: 


Whig 

Democratic 

Business-Professional 

46 

18 

Skilled  Workers 

64 

29 

Unskilled  Workers 

7 

17 

None 

3 

2 

This  distribution  excludes  the  farmers,  who  constituted  by  far 
the  largest  single  occupation  even  among  Springfield's  voters 
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Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 

FIGURE  2.  Lincoln's  first  stump  speech,  as  shown  in 
Elbridge  S.  Brooks's  The  True  Story  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  American:  Told  for  Boys  and  Girls. 
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FIGURE  3.  The  American  electorate  was  overwhelmingly  rural  in  the  1840s. 

(the  precincts  were  apparently  large  and  included  much  of  the 
rural  area  around  Springfield).  Thus  of  the  243  persistent  Whig 
voters  whose  occupations  could  be  established  from  the  1850 
census,  123  were  farmers.  The  result  for  the  Democrats  was 
similar,  if  not  quite  so  striking:  among  97  persistent  voters  with 
identifiable  occupations,  31  were  farmers. 

The  fact  that  most  nonfarm  persistent  voters  were  business- 
men, professionals,  or  skilled  workers — whether  they  were 
Democrats  or  Whigs — is  not  surprising.  The  more  successful 
people  were  more  likely  to  remain  longer  in  town  to  vote  and  to 
be  recorded  by  the  census  taker.  The  fact  that  unskilled  workers 
made  up  a  larger  proportion  of  the  Democratic  voters  than  the 
Whigs  is  congruent  with  the  findings  of  those  studies  which  say 
the  Democrats  appealed  more  to  the  lower  orders  in  society 
than  the  Whigs.  More  surprising  is  the  ability  of  the  develop- 
ment-minded Whigs  to  appeal  to  farmers.  Of  course,  in  a  society 
made  up  overwhelmingly  of  farmers — as  the  United  States  was 
in  the  1840s — no  political  party  could  long  exist  without  win- 
ning farmers'  votes.  Still,  given  the  Democrats'  essentially 
agrarian  appeal,  one  must  find  the  Whigs'  ability  to  attract 
farmers  a  persuasive  index  of  the  Whigs'  ability  to  attract  all 
kinds  of  people  to  their  program  of  economic  development. 

Steady  voters  were  a  relatively  prosperous  lot.  Remaining  in 
the  same  place  for  a  substantial  period  of  time  brought  eco- 
nomic success  in  the  burgeoning  American  West,  and  economic 
success  made  the  Westerner  more  likely  to  stay  put.  The  aver- 
age value  of  real  estate  reported  for  farmers  who  were  persis- 
tent Whig  voters  was  $2134.  For  Democratic  farmers  who  were 
persistent  voters,  it  was  $1862.  Excluding  those  farmers  with 
no  reported  real  estate  value — probably  farm  laborers  or  ten- 
ants, one  finds  the  Whigs  with  an  average  of  $2698  and  the 
Democrats  with  an  average  of  $2510.  One  of  the  Whig  farmers, 
James  M.  Bradford,  was  a  man  of  conspicuous  wealth  in  real 
estate:  $15,000  reported  in  the  census.  Excluding  him,  the  Whig 
average  was  $2016,  still  more  than  the  Democratic  average  of 
$1862. 

Statisticians  usually  find  it  more  revealing  to  classify  wealth 
by  categories.  Doyle  used  a  scheme  which  divided  Jackson- 
ville's citizens  into  those  with  $0  property  value,  $1  to  $999 
value,  $1000  to  $4999  value,  and  $5000  and  up.  Adapting  this 
scheme  to  Springfield's  persistent  voters  who  were  farmers,  one 
derives  the  following  distribution  of  wealth  in  real  estate: 

Whig  Democratic 
$5000  or  more                                    12  3 

$1000  to  $4999  58  16 

$1  to  $999  11  4 

$0  29  8 


were  about  equally  represented 
among  the  Whigs  (10.9%)  and 
the  Democrats  (9.7%). 

These  findings  are  prelimi- 
nary ones.  Much  more  can  and 
will  be  done  with  the  informa- 
tion derived  from  Illinois's  poll 
books.  The  conditions  for  inclu- 
sion in  this  study  did  much,  one 
suspects,  to  draw  the  Whig  and 
Democratic  voters  closer  togeth- 
er, statistically.  Conclusions 
must  be  tentative  at  best.  There 
are,  however,  interesting  clues 
for  further  studies  of  a  similar 
nature.  If  one  is  looking  for  the 
roots  of  Whiggery  in  central  Illi- 
nois, Kentucky  and  Virginia  are 
obvious  places  to  begin.  Any 
tendency  to  think  of  Whigs  as 
the  commercial  classes  must 
certainly  contend  with  the  fact 
of  their  obvious  ability  to  appeal 
to  farmers  in  the  environs  of 
Springfield.  These  are  modest 
statements,  nothing  more  than  clues,  perhaps.  But  the  careful 
historical  detective  will  ignore  them  only  at  the  peril  of  pursu- 
ing false  leads  that  will  take  him  to  blind  alleys.  It  is  always 
better  to  play  the  percentages. 
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The  distribution  of  real  estate  was  strikingly  similar  for  Whig 
and  Democratic  farmers.  52.7%  of  the  Whigs  and  51.6%  of  the 
Democrats  reported  real  estate  value  from  $1000  to  $4999. 
26.3%  of  the  Whigs  and  25.8%  of  the  Democrats  listed  as 
farmers  had  no  real  estate  reported  in  the  census.  Even  the 
wealthiest  farmers,  listed  with  more  than  $5000  in  real  estate, 
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FIGURE  4.  Detail  of  an  Illinois  poll  book  for  the  1843 
election.  The  voters'  names  are  at  the  left;  candidates' 
names  are  at  the  top. 
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directed  to  the  Secretary.  Abraham  Lincoln  Association,  Old  State  Capitol, 
Springfield.  Illinois  62706 

HANDLIN.  OSCAR  AND  LILIAN  1980-18 

Oscar  and  Lilian  Handlin  Abraham  Lincoln/and/The 
Union  (Device  identified  as  The  Library  of  American  Biogra- 
phy* An  Atlantic  Monthly  Press  Book/Little,  Brown  and 
Company  •  Boston  •  Toronto  [Copyright  1980  by  Oscar  and 
Lilian  Handlin.  All  rights  reserved.  No  part  of  this  book  may  be 
reproduced  in  any  form  or  by  any  electronic  or  mechanical 
means  .  .  .  without  permission  in  writing.] 

look,  cloth.  SI   2"  x  5  5  8".  fr..  x  p..  204  (10)  pp.,  price,  $10.95. 

LINCOLN  MEMORIAL  UNIVERSITY  1980-19 

Lincoln  Memorial  University  Press/(Device)/Winter  1980/ 
Vol.  S2.  No.  4  Lincoln  Herald  A  Magazine  devoted  to  histori- 
cal research  in  the  field  of  Lineolniana  and/the  Civil  War,  and 
to  the  promotion  of  Lincoln  Ideals  in  American/Education./ 
[Harrogate.  Tenn.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards.  10  1  8"x71/8",497-560pp.,illus.,pricepersingleissue, 

LOUIS  A.  WARREN  LINCOLN  LIBRARY 

AND  MUSEUM,  THE  1980-20 

Lincoln  Lore  Bulletin  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Li- 
brary and  Museum.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  Editor. /Mary  Jane 
Hubler.  Editorial  Assistant.  Published  each  month  by  the/Lin- 
coln National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
46601.  Number  1703,  January  1980  to  Number  1708,  June 
1980. 

rolder.  paper,  II"  x  8  1   2",  4  pp.,  illus.  Number  1703,  Lincoln  And  Slavery:  An 

Overview.  January  1980:  Number  1704,  The  Last  Book  Lincoln  Read,  February 

.  "That  Love  Affair":  Did  William  Makepeace  Thayer  Nearly 

Uncover  the  Mary  Owens  Romance?.  March  1980;  Number  1706,  Browning's 

Peculiar  Turn  To  The  Right.  April  1980;  Number  1707,  A  Progressive  Admiration: 

jsevelt  and  Abraham  Lincoln,  May  1980;  Number  1708,  Blair,  June 

- 

LOUIS  A.  WARREN  LINCOLN  LIBRARY 

AND  MUSEUM,  THE  1980-21 

Lincoln  Lore  Bulletin  of  the  Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Li- 
brary and  Museum.  Mark  E.  Neely,  Jr.,  Editor. /Mary  Jane 
Hubler.  Editorial  Assistant.  Published  each  month  by  the/Lin- 
coln National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
46801.  Number  1709,  July  1980  to  Number  1714,  December 

:  - 

2",  4  pp.,  illus.  Number  1709,  Recent  Acquisitions,  July 

0.  By  The  People,  For  The  People:  Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860- 

Number  1711,  By  The  People,  For  The  People:  Lincoln  in 

The  Sentimental  Counterattack,  September  1980;  Number 

i      irsuitOf  Lincoln.  October  1980;  Number  1713,  John  Hinckley, 

•  h-  B^oth.  November  1980;  Number  1714,  Index  for  1980,  Decem- 

-     •- 

1981 
BROOKS,  FRANKLIN  1981-1 

Offprint  From/Dartmouth  College/Library  Bulletin/Vol- 
ume XXI  (NS)  •  Number  2/April  1981ADevice)/The  Lincoln 
Years  in  the  Papers  of/ Amos  and  Edward  Tuck/by  Franklin 
Brooks    Cover  title;/ 

-  ■  ■•  •    ■       -      52-75  (2)  pp 


Jane  Hubler 

FREY,  HERMAN  S.  1981-2 

Abraham  Lincoln/By/Herman  S.  Frey/(Portrait  of  Lin- 
coln)/(Cover  title)/[ Copyright  1981  by  Herman  S.  Frey.  Copy- 
right in  Great  Britain  1981,  by  Herman  S.  Frey.  Published  by 
Frey  Enterprises,  605  Merritt  Street,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
37203.] 

Pamphlet,  paper,  11"  x  8  1/2",  8  pp.,  illus.  on  inside  front  cover,  back  has  printing 
on  inside  cover  and  illus.  on  outside  cover,  illus.,  price,  $2.00.  Autographed  copy  by 
author. 

ILLINOIS  STATE  HISTORICAL  LIBRARY         1981-3 

Illinois/  History  /Volume  34/Number  5/February  1981/ 
Abraham  Lincoln/A  New  Lincoln  Document — Print/Portraits 
of  Abraham  Lincoln — The/Crisis  with  Japan — Lincoln  and/ 
the  Matson  Case— From  Coonskin  Cap/to  High  Top  Hat- 
Lincoln  Helps  a/Reformer — Tragedy  at  A'Vache/(Illustration 
of  Springfield  Home)/Lincoln's  Return  to  Springfield/(Cover 
title)/[  Copyright  1981  by  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society. 
Published  by  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Library  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Illinois  State  Historical  Society,  Old  State  Capitol, 
Springfield,  Illinois  62706.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  9  15/16"  x  7  1/4",  100-119  (1)  pp.,  illus.,  price,  25C. 

LINCOLN  NATIONAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  1981-4 

By  the  People,  For  the  People/Lincoln  in  Graphic  Art,  1860- 
1865/Rotunda  of  the/Cannon  House  Office  Building/Wash- 
ington, D.  C./February  5-March  31, 1981/(Illustration  by  Adal- 
bert Johann  Volck)/An  exhibit  of  prints  from  the  Louis  A. 
Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum/(Cover  title  (/[Published 
by  the  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company,  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana  46801.] 

Folder,  paper,  9  1/4"  x  4  3/4",  single  sheet  folded  twice,  (5)  pp..  illus.,  contains  a 
brief  descriptive  history  on  the  exhibit  pertaining  to  the  initiation  and  growth  of 
the  graphic  arts  in  America  during  Lincoln's  Presidential  years. 

McMURTRY,  R.  GERALD  1981-5a 

My/Lifelong  Pursuit/of/Lincoln/R.  Gerald  McMurtry/ 
MCMLXXXI/Louis  A.  Warren  Lincoln  Library  and  Museum 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana/fCopyright  1981  by  the  Louis  A.  Warren 
Lincoln  Library  and  Museum.  Designed  and  produced  by 
Howard  N.  King.  Printed  and  bound  by  York  Graphic  Services, 
York,  Pennsylvania.] 

Book,  paper,  9  1/8"  x  6",  fr.,  127  (1)  pp.,  illus.  Autographed  copy  by  author. 

McMURTRY,  R.  GERALD  1981 -5b 

Same  as  above. 

112  copies  carry  a  publisher's  error  on  spine  of:  "My  Lifelong  Pursuit  of  Lincoln 
McMurtury  [sic]."  Autographed  copy  by  author. 

NEWMAN,  RALPH  GEOFFREY  1981-6a 

Abraham  Lincoln's/Last  Full  Measure  of  Devotion/ By 
Ralph  Geoffrey  Newman/With  a  Forward  by/Robert  Todd 
Lincoln  Beck  worth  [s/c]/The  Monastery  Hill  Press/  Chicago, 
1981/[Copyright  1981  by  Monastery  Hill  Press.  First  edition.] 

Miniature  brochure,  deep  blue  full  leather,  2  7/8"  x2  1  8",  fr.,fd.,  (48)  pp..  harmo- 
nizing marbled  decorative  endpapers,  housed  in  matching  marbled  paper  covered 
slipcase,  spine  and  front  cover  design  stamped  in  23K  gold,  illus.,  price,  $37.00.  No. 
1 17  of  a  limited  edition  of  249  copies.  Hand  numbered  and  autographed  copy  by 
author. 

NEWMAN,  RALPH  GEOFFREY  1981-6b 

Same  as  above. 

This  deluxe  edition  is  housed  in  a  matching  full  leather  slipcase  and  has  a  tipped  in 
personalized  miniature  stamped  in  gold  bookplate,  price,  $75.00.  No.  XXXVIII  [38] 
of  a  limited  edition  of  50  copies.  Hand  numbered  and  autographed  copy  by  author. 

TEMPLE,  WAYNE  C,  DR.  1981-7 

Lincoln  -  Grant/Illinois  Militiamen/dllustration  identified 
as  Illinois  National  Guard  showing  state  of  Illinois,  Capt.  Lin- 
coln and  Col.  Grant)/by  Dr.  Wayne  C.  Temple/(Cover  title)/ 
[Published  by  the  State  of  Illinois;  Military  and  Naval  Depart- 
ment Public  Affairs  and  Retention-Recruiting  Sections,  Feb- 
ruary, 1981.] 

Pamphlet,  flexible  boards,  8  1/2"  x  5  7/16",  34  (2)  pp.,  illus.  Autographed  copy  by 
author. 

WILSON,  DOROTHY  CLARKE  1981-8 

Lincoln's/Mothers/ Dorothy  Clarke  Wilson/ A  Doubleday- 
Galilee  Original  ( Device)/ Doubleday  &  Company,  Inc.,  Garden 
City,  New  York/1981/[Copyright  1981  by  Dorothy  Clarke  Wil- 
son. All  rights  reserved.  First  edition.] 

Book,  cloth  and  hard  boards,  8  7/16"  x  5  1 1/16",  423  (7)  pp.,  price,  $13.95. 


■  368        LEE,    ROBERT   E.    Autograph    letter   signed   ("R.E. 

Lee"),   Vi  page,  8vo,  Lexington  Va.,  29  October  1867,  to  Mrs. 

Adeline  B.    Anderson;   with  envelope  addressed   in  Lee's   hand; 

splitting  at  the  folds,  not  affecting  text,  staining  text,  stained, 

particularly  on  verso 

Lee  clears  up  a  misunderstanding  concerning  a  watch  of  George 
Washington's.  "You  have  been  misinformed  by  the  public  papers.  I  have  no 
watch  to  be  delivered  to  the  nearest  relation  of  Gent.  Washington.  A  watch 
has  been  placed  in  my  hands,  which  is  supposed  to  halt  belonged  to  Genl. 
Washington,  to  be  restored  to  the  owner  from  whom  it  was  taken  during  the 
later  war  ..." 
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369^  LINCOLN,  ABRAHAM.  Autograph  document  signed 
Lincoln")  3  times  in  the  text,  IV2  pages,  folio,  [9  Septem- 
ber 1842],  with  an  autograph  note  by  N.W.  Matheny  appended; 
some  soiling,  previously  tied  at  top  with  a  pink  ribbon,  now 
broken   but   still   present 

LINCOLN   CAREFULLY    NOThS  THE    RESULTS  OF  THE   ELECTIONS  OF    1832, 

imi  AND  1836  IN  SANGAMON  COUNTY.  Lincoln's  recapitualation  of  the 
results  show  that  he  lost  the  first  time,  but  was  victorious  the  second 
two,  and  topped  the  field  in  1836.  The  possible  reasons  for  this 
slightly  vain  procedure  are  numerous,  but  the  most  likely  explana- 
tion according  to  various  sources  is  that  he  compiled  the  list  to 
impress  Mary  Todd  with  his  political  standing.  The  listings  are 
attested  to  by  Matheny.  Basler  Vol.  I  pp.  297-299,  Lincoln  Day  by 
Day   Vol.    I  p.    191.   Sandburg.    The  Lincoln  Collector  p.    141 


SOTHEBY'S 


Printed  and  Manuscript 
Americana 


Auction  at  Sotheby's  York  Avenue  Galleries 
Tuesday,  June  29,  1982  at  10:15  a.m.  and  2  p.m. 


Sale  Number  4886Y 


Including 

Maps  and  Highly  Important  Latin  American  Manuscripts 

Exhibition 

From  Thursday,  June  24,  1982  to  5  p.m.  Saturday,  June  26,  1982 
Galleries  open  Tuesday  through  Saturday  from  9:30  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 
Monday  by  appointment  only.  Closed  Sunday 

Property  of  Various  Owners 

Property  from  the  Missouri  Historical  Society 

Property  from  the  Collection  of  Clara  and  Irwin  Strasburger 

Property  from  the  Collection  of  Mr.  David  L.  Wolper 


Experts  in  charge 

Americana,  Peter  T.  Mallary 

Latin  American  Manuscripts,  Fanny  Neville-Rolfe,  472-3592 

Maps,  George  S.  Snyder,  472-3592 

Order  Bid  Representative 

Beverly  Miller,  794-3019 

Shipping 

Merrie  Bendes,  794-3023 

Purchaser  Payments 

Beverly  Banks,  794-3034 


Sotheby  Parke  Bemet  Inc. 

1334  York  Avenue  (at  72nd  Street) 

New  York,  N.Y.  10021  (212)  472-3400 

Cable:  Parkgal,  New  York 

Telex:  New  York  232643  (SOL  UR)  from  abroad 

125380  SPB  NYK  from  USA  and  Canada 

Recorded  Announcements  of  Current  Sales  and  Exhibitions, 
24  hours  a  day:  212-472-3555 

Cover  illustration:  Lot  98 

Catalogue  $8  at  the  gallery,  $9  by  mail,  $10  overseas 
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